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The special contributions to this dictionary, according to the list in the 
preface, number somewhat over fifty (counting alphabetical Abbreviations 
as one article). They cover less than one hundred and fifty pages of the 
total seventeen hundred. The special contributions of the editor are 
additional to this amount, but no list of them is given, and there is no dis- 
tinction in the printing between them and other matter, but his influence 
may be traced in many articles known to be mainly borrowed, and often 
the changes and additions are distinct improvements. Several of the 
special contributions are from the highest authority in their special fields 
and are models of what such articles should be. In one or two cases the 
writer seems to have allowed himself, or to have been allowed, inadequate 
space for the complete presentation of an important topic. 

The scope of Harper's Dictionary is very comprehensive. It aims to 
include under a single alphabet the subjects of Archaeology, Art, Biography 
(including notices of classical scholars and philologians of the recent 
centuries), Geography, History, Language, Literature, Mythology, etc. It 
is thus a cyclopaedia rather than a dictionary in its scope, and, supplying, 
as it will, the place of several books of reference, it will prove a great con- 
venience to any one seeking information in an accessible and compact 
form. The student will find in it a wide and interesting range of informa- 
tion, attractively presented, and it will not occur to him to be fastidious or 
even inquisitive concerning the sources of that information. Thus the 
book will doubtless, as the editor hopes, "be found at least to have done 
something to promote the comprehensive, intelligent, and sympathetic 
study of classical antiquity" in this country. 

Williams College. O. M. FERNALD. 



L'Inno Omerico a Demetra. Con apparato critico scelto e un' introduzione. 
Di VlTTORIO Puntoni. Livorno, Raffaello Giusti, 1896. 8vo, viii, 165 pp. 

It is unfortunate that the work of which the Homeric Hymns at present 
stand most in need is also that which is most difficult to perform. There is 
still opportunity for something in the way of illustration and interpretation, 
though perhaps not very much. Dissection is always possible ; here every 
man can be a law unto himself without gainsaying, and establish his originality 
at a comparatively small expense. The real struggle comes in the restoration 
of the text, where leader after leader has fallen without catching even a 
glimpse of the Canaan of correctness. Perhaps, indeed, we have come to a 
standstill until such time as we may be able to enrich ourselves here also from 
the spoils of Egyptian tombs. 

The latest editor has chosen the easier way. He has not neglected the text, 
though he has added no improvement of his own, scarcely even a conjecture 
except such as result from and help to support his theories. Illustration and 
interpretation he has not attempted, except incidentally. By far the larger 
portion of his book consists of the Introduction of 124 pages, in which his 
argument concerning the origin of our present text of the Hymn to Demeter 
is set forth carefully and at length, though the author admits that he has left 
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much to be done in the way of a minute criticism of each separate verse of 
the hymn. 

Signor Puntoni believes in his own theory, and has presented it clearly and 
emphatically. This theory is briefly stated at pp. 2-3 as follows : The tradi- 
tional text of the Moscow MS results from the enlargement of a more ancient 
hymn. A, by the insertion of a considerable number of fragments of two 
others, B and C, introduced and adapted more or less successfully by two 
revisers. The argument of A was the rape of Persephone and the consequent 
fiijvi; of Demeter ; the residence of Demeter in Eleusis was not included. B 
resembled the hymn attributed to Pamphos (Paus. 8. 37. 9; 9. 31. 9; 1. 39. 1 ; 
!• 38. 3) ; its principal content was the ttctAoc, not the jt-nw-i, of Demeter, her 
mournful wanderings over the earth, and her sojourn in the house of Celeus ; 
the foundation of her temple at Eleusis, and the establishment of the 
mysteries. C combined the motives of A and B in a version probably not 
widely different from that followed in the lost Orphic Kdpqc; 'Apirayy. 

Of these three hymns A was the oldest, C the youngest ; and the difference 
in age is marked by an increasing use of non-Homeric words and forms. 
Puntoni has catalogued these at pp. 112-15, and finds in the fragments he 
assigns to each hymn the following ratios : in A, 22 non-Homeric words 
and forms in 100 verses ; in B, 32 ; in C, 42 (fractions omitted). In the 55 
transitional lines which he attributes to the revisers he finds a sufficiently 
high proportion of 40 such words and forms to 100 verses. 

At pp. 111-12 Puntoni gives a list of the fragments attributed to each of his 
three hymns, which will enable any one who cares to examine his theory to 
take a rapid survey of it, and therefore may be repeated : 

A (the original nucleus) = 1-4 + 8-17 + 19-20+38-46*** + 62(?)-8i + 87- 
90+ 305-335 + 337-351 + 370-394 + 404-41 3 + 433*** + 441 -450 + 459-476 
-(-483-484 + 486-489. Total, 165 verses. 

Fragments of B : 5-7, 22-23 + 30-37, 357+359-369, 82-86, 92-188 (to noci) 
+ 212-301, and probably 478-482 and 490-491 +(?)494. Total, 225 verses. 

Fragments of C: 24-25 + 27-29, 47-54 + (?)*58, 191-199 + 202-211,395-399 
+ 401-403 + 434-440. Total, 48 verses. 

Principal amplifications: 352-356, 414-432, 451-458. 

The reasons for the assignment of each of these passages to A, B, C, or to 
the contaminator himself, are fully and clearly stated, and in most cases rest 
upon inconsistencies or incoherences of more or less weight. Occasionally 
the criticisms are captious and unreal, as at pp. 77-8, where it is said that, 
since Demeter had gone into the temple to stay (ivda KaBe^Oftevti . . . jilfivz 303 
f.), the statement that Iris found her in the temple (319) is out of place (!). It 
is but fair to say that this is the worst instance of a perverted microscopic 
criticism in the entire introduction. 

A detailed examination of the arguments here advanced is, in the space of a 
review, obviously impossible. As it is not customary for any two investigators 
to agree in matters of this kind, it would be necessary either to refute Puntoni's 
fundamental doctrine of contamination and interpolation, or else to propose a 
wholly new analysis. It is a matter of curiosity, if scarcely of critical value, 
to remember how Gottfried Hermann took up Creuzer's theory of five-line 
stanzas in the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, but made an entirely new set, 
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which doubtless pleased him better (Jahrbb. 53. 355-73). That sort of thing 
can be done indefinitely. On an a priori consideration of the matter, it seems 
not at all improbable that a hymn which was used for ritualistic purposes 
perhaps for centuries should have undergone extensive alterations and enlarge- 
ments. Nor is it at all impossible that an interpolator should have chosen the 
method of contamination. There are real difficulties and incoherences in the 
text of the Hymn to Demeter, as we now have it, such as ayyelmvaa 53, the 
uncertain and shifting rSles of Hecate and Helios as informer, etc. Some of 
these may be accounted for by the fact that we have the hymn only in a single 
manuscript, which Cobet regarded as one of the worst known, though it has 
latterly risen in esteem. Others cannot be so explained. But the theory that 
the hymn can be analyzed into passages definitely referable to a number of 
different pre-existing poems will probably be received with skepticism. At 
pp. 71-2 Puntoni himself admits the possibility that an original poet might 
have felt himself bound to introduce and harmonize varying versions of the 
myth. 

In his critical notes to the text Puntoni has in one respect rendered a 
valuable service to the future editor of the Hymns, if not to the general 
scholar. Though on his title-page he has cautiously promised only an 
"apparato critico scelto," he has in reality recorded nearly all conjectures and 
hypotheses advanced concerning the hymn from Ruhnken's day down. Any- 
thing so complete would be hard to find elsewhere, and everything is noted 
with admirable conciseness and lucidity. Frequent protests have been 
uttered in these days against the perpetuation of absurd or improbable conjec- 
tures ; but, after all, every new investigator is obliged at least to read what 
his predecessors have written, and in the 41 pages of Puntoni's text and 
commentary he will find nearly everything, and save himself a deal of note- 
taking. Puntoni, however, is ignorant of Brunck, Peppmiiller, and some of 
the recent English and Irish contributions inspired by the Goodwin-Allen 
edition. 

— TToXXoi yap odbv izpijGGOvaiv ocilTat, 

rav oi fisv mica iroTAa /xs/iadrec, 01 6s /jtaX hod%a, 

(poLTaoiv * xateirbv de day/ieval iariv ikootov. 

In the last-mentioned monumental edition, which might well have been 
somewhat less monumental in size and price, we have the latest results of a 
conservative textual criticism. Puntoni has due reverence for this work, and 
except for a less liberal punctuation, and the absence of paragraphing, differs 
from it in not many important passages. The principal ones are as follows : 

10. The editor keeps, with Gemoll, the MS aejiag tots. 

46. The MS ovf oiuvav Tig tij is retained. 

87. Puntoni prints ^fieravaisTai, but believes that /isTavaieraeiv was the 
reading of A, 82-6 belonging to B. Goodwin reads, after Voss, fisTavaisrau. 
Valckenaer proposed fiira vaisraeiv, and the presence of 82-6 does not 
necessarily exclude the infinitive. 

115. -Kikvq Hermann, Puntoni ; ire/lvafM; nilvaaai Voss, Goodwin. ■Kikvaaai, 
which has also Cobet's authority, is preferable. 

118. In the confusion regarding the daughters of Celeus, Puntoni keeps the 
MS tyaff. 
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127. Puntoni does not, like Hermann, Goodwin, and others, see a lacuna 
after this verse, nor does it appear especially necessary. Hermann's other 
suggestion, delirvov ft ijprvvovro, or Voss's 6' evrvvovro, restores the connection, 
and an intermediate action does not seem called for. Puntoni, however, 
follows M. 

137-8. Puntoni keeps the MS e/xi: 6' avf oiKTeipare . . . reuv vpog dufiaff 
Iku/icu, which is of course impossible. But what is to be done with it? 

an. bo'njt; Eveasv is retained, and a lacuna marked after the verse. Voss's 
iirefl?/, adopted by Goodwin, is not convincing. 

227. Bpiifia- kov fiiv, the reading of M, is given. Hermann's dpeipai or 
Goodwin's dpiipuva' would be better. It is needless to say that Puntoni has 
done nothing for 228-9. 

236. Puntoni does not mark a lacuna. 

269. Puntoni gives aBavaToiq BvtjToloi r' bnuap ml x^PH- - tctvutcu. Goodwin 
rightly places a mark of desperation at oveiap. The animated controversy in 
recent numbers of the Classical Review has left matters where they stood. It 
is not clear how Puntoni reads ovuap. 

328. rifidg 6' af nev eloiTO iter' adavaroiatv iAsaHai. Puntoni fails to observe 
in his critical note that the reading of M is df a' tdiAocro. nev tkono is 
Hermann's. 

344-5. The reading of M, yd" itf arXi/rav \ epyoic Bewv itanapuv fir/riveTO 
ftovly, is repeated with two daggers, as by Goodwin. I should almost venture 
to introduce Bticheler's eK arAqTotg \ epyoig <oia> Oeciu fianapuv fijjr'tGaro fiovXy 
into the text. It gives exactly the sense which we look for, with less violent 
alterations than any other conjectures of satisfactory meaning. The purport 
of the passage is clear: Persephone was suffering (1) from longing for her 
mother, (2) at the intolerable treatment inflicted upon her by the will of the 
gods. V. 345 lacks either two or three syllables, and they may be supplied 
either by the insertion of a word, or by the substitution of a longer word for a 
shorter. The former method commends itself. Furthermore, spyoig Oeav 
suggests that the two syllables have been lost here. A relative is necessary 
to give the meaning expressed above ; and ola answers the purpose not only 
metrically, but admirably in sense. The other changes are not difficult. 

364. Puntoni finds the MS evBad' iovca appropriate to the position he gives 
to vv. 359-69 in B. 

428. 6)<77rep kpokov is kept. Goodwin adopts the imdpoxov of Voss. 

490-95. Puntoni reads the sing, throughout, though, as these verses are in 
his view patchwork, it is not a matter of great importance. 

The editor has done well in making the numbering of his lines agree with 
the actual number of verses. There was no reason why the Goodwin-Allen 
edition should follow the erroneous numbering of the manuscript. 

Puntoni justly says that Goodwin's supplement of the lacuna in vv. 387-99 
is the best that has been offered, though it does not entirely square with his 
theories. Puntoni himself is very shy of attempting Greek composition. 
What he can do in that line is shown by his attempt on p. 77 : 'Evp.o'Xncj r' ap' 
afivftovi nai Kc/Wij AoA.ix<t> re (!). This lack of feeling for the caesura has 
allowed him to print the reading of M in v. 203 : iroXAa irapaonamTowa rperparo 
irorviav ayvijv, where other editors rightly change, with Voss, to ■KapwK.uKTovo' 
irptiparo. 
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Whatever the value of his results, the editor has worked at his material 
faithfully and conscientiously. His scrupulousness has extended even to the 
proof-reading, affording a striking contrast to the slovenliness of Gemoll, 
whose otherwise valuable edition is as full of misprints as a country news- 
paper. Few typographical errors have been noticed in Puntoni : 6<j>pa appears 
in the text, v. 106, as oxppa. A wrong citation, copied from Hermann without 
correction on p. 54, might arouse suspicion ; but this suspicion is not elsewhere 
confirmed. 

Charles J. Goodwin. 



Handbooks on the History of Religions. Edited by Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
Vol. I. The Religions of India, by Edward Washburn Hopkins. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1895. 

In a prefatory note to this first volume, Professor Jastrow outlines the plan 
of the series of Handbooks in which he desires to present to students of the 
history of religions the results of the scholarly activity of recent years in the 
several departments concerned. Each volume is to include an account of 
the sources and the method of study, and a chapter on the land and people, 
"presenting those ethnographical and geographical considerations, together 
with a brief historical sketch of the people in question, so essential to an 
understanding of intellectual and religious life everywhere." The main 
portion of the work is to present in greater detail a description of the beliefs — 
the pantheon, the relation to the gods, views of life and death — the official 
rites and popular customs, the religious literature and architecture, followed 
by a general estimate of the religion, its history and the relation it bears to 
others. In each instance a full bibliography, an index and the necessary 
maps and illustrations will be provided. 

It is much to be regretted that Professor Hopkins has not allowed himself 
the space necessary for the generous treatment suggested by the editor. The 
length of time through which we can trace the course of religious ideas and 
practices in India and the manifold character of the native developments give 
a special interest and importance to the study of the Indian religions, the con- 
sideration of which might well claim in this series more than a single volume. 
Within these narrow limits, Barth, with whose admirable sketch the present 
work challenges comparison, has succeeded only by careful abstinence from 
the discussion of all matters not of the first importance and by rigorous exclu- 
sion of illustrative citations from his text. Professor Hopkins, however, 
writing for " students ignorant of Sanskrit who yet desire independently to 
examine and to make their own the very words of the Hindu sages," desires 
not merely to summarize but " to open up the religions of India from within 
and in orderly succession to explain them as they display themselves." 

The order of treatment, accordingly, follows what the author conceives to 
have been the order of development. The difficulty of the undertaking is 
apparent. " For inone of the native religious works has one a certain date. 
Nor is there for any one of the earlier compositions the certainty that it 
belongs, as a whole, to any one time. The Rig Veda was composed by suc- 
cessive generations ; the Atharvan represents different ages ; each Brahmana 



